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BilANY STUDIES of achievers and underachievers 
in college have dealt with the personality character- 
istics of the students including the students* views 
of their parents. However, relatively few studies 
have been done on parental attitudes as related to 
their child's academic achievement. Those studies 
that have been reported in this area have, for the 
most part, focused on the parent's general attitudes 
toward child rearing (2) or toward education. It has 
been the rare study that has dealt with the parent's 
attitudes and perceptions of the specific college stu- 
dent and their relationship to his academic perform- 
ance. 

In a recent review of studies on under and over- 
achievement, Shaw (1: 22) summarized the work on 
parent-child relationships: 

Not only do they (parents of underachievers) 
have less education, but their values tend to 
be either neutral or negative with respect to 
education, while the parents of achievers 
tend to value education positively. It has al- 
so been shown that the relationship which ex- 
ists between the underachiever and his par- 
ents tends to be a more distant one, psycho- 
logically speaking, than that which exists be- 
tween the achiever and his parents. The par- 
ents of achievers also show a greater incli- 
nation to push their children toward achieve- 
ment, not only in school, but in other areas 
as well. 

This stwty investigated the parental picture of a< 
specific student as re'^d to his perform ance in 
junior college. Un'ixe previous studies the qu es - 
tions used did not a4,tempt to measure general atti- 
tudes, but were related to the parental pictiure of 
the individual student's interests, plans, assetsand 
liabilities. Also the questions were not structured 
but were open-ended p»*rmitting a wide range of re- 



sponses of various lengths and quality. It was the 
quality and nature of the parental responses to these 
open-ended questions about their child that were 
evaluated. 

PROCEDURE 

In order to assist the college in educational plan- 
nil^ for the student, Leicester Junior College in 
1960 began a program in which, after the applicant 
was accepted ns a student, the parents were sent 
the questionnaire shown at the end of this article. 
This questionnaire was to be completed and returned 
before the student arrived in the Fall. 

At the end of the 1960-61 academic year, efforts 
were made to evaluate the results in terms of the 
student’s success at the school. The distinct differ- 
ences observed between parental responses to the 
questionnaire for these who succeeded at the C o 1 - 
lege and those who did not were then formulated as 
hypotheses and cross validated on the next enterii^ 
class. The five hypotheses were: 

Hypothesis 1: In discussing life work and voca- 
tional plans of their sons, parents of achievers list 
and/or specify clepjly their vocational job interests 
and plans. ;ire areas which require academ- 

ic training. The parents of underac h i e v e r s see 
their sons cs havii^ nd vocational goals or are vague 
and unspecific as to their future occupational plans, 
lis> ing occupations requiring no real academic train- 
ing. (See ^estion 2. ) 

Hypothesis II: The parents of achievers list as 
one of their son's assets a great deal of drive, a de- 
sire to succeed, determination, and/or persever- 
ance while parents of underachievers do not. (See 
Question 5. ) 

Hypothesis m: Parents of achievers clearly 
specify areas of academic interest with academic 
assets and liabilities stated rather than tr ait s of 
personality. Parents of underachievers, on the 
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other hand, describe their child’s assets for college 
'' sociability, good personality, and the ability to 
make friends easily with academic areas .nentioned 
only casually or not at all. (Sec Questions 5 and 6. ) 

Hypothesis IV : In listing their son’s activities, 
parents of underachievers focus on non- academic 
areas of achievement such as sports and social ac- 
tivity while parents of achievers focus on academic 
accomplishments, such as academic honors and 
awards. (See Questions 3 and 4. ) 

Hypothesis V; Parents of underachievers seem 
less interested in answering the questionnaire and 
answer the questions in a Vague unspecific m anner 
with few references to their child by name and little 
elaboration on points they make. Parents of achiev- 
ers, on the other hand, seem greatly involved and 
answer the questions with great detail and serious- 
ness. (See total questionnaire. ) 

Sample Selection 

Leicester Junior College has about 210 students, 
all males, with 95 percent between the ages of 17 
and 21. The school has a state accredited business 
course and a liberal arts pro^^ram. Almost all the 
students are from middle class families. Thus the 
student body is reasonably homogeneous. 

This study was don«; on freshmen students only. 
In order to permit a period of adjustment, the grade 
averages for the second semester were used to se- 
lect achievers and underachievers. Since some 
boys with low grade averages dropped out in the 
first semester, it was feli that this procedure, if 
anything, would tend to miiiimize any differences 
that might exist. 

Underachievers and achievers were identified by 
subtracting the standard scores on the IQ test (Otis 
Quick Scoring) from the standard scores of the grade 
averages for the second semester for all freshmen 
students. The upper and lower quartiles of the dif- 
ferences of the standard scores constituted the two 
groups The parental questionnaires of these stu- 
dents were selected from the student’s file. P ar - 
ent’s questionnaires on nine achievers and eight 
underachievers could not be found. The sample, 
therefore, consisted of parental questionnaires of 
19 achievers and 20 underachievers. 

Procedure 

A psychologist was asked to classify . le parental 
questionnaires into two groups on the basis of the 
five hypotheses. He was not aware of the aim s of 
the study, nor did he know the student’s IQ score, 
achievement test scores or performance at the col- 
lege. The questionnaires were randomized each 
time they were presented to the rater. He was told 
to evaluate only those responses to the questions 
noted in the hypothesis and was merely to predict 
whether the student was an achiever or an u ndc r - 
achiever. Clarification questions were answered 
before the rating was done. A second person, (a 



social worker) was given the questionnaires to rate 
to check the reliability of the ratings. The average 
agreement between the two raters was 84 percent 
with a range for the five hypotheses of 75-95 per- 
cent. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 shows the results of the Chi^ arialyi> 2 sof 
the ratings on the five hypotheses. Despite the 
small sample in the study all the results were in the 
predicted direction. However, only the results on 
I and in were significant beyond the . 05 level. Thus 
parents of achievers clearly specify the vocational 
interests of their children and relate these to aca- 
demic training while parents of underachievers ei- 
ther see their child as undecided vocationally or as 
being interested in occupations requiring little aca- 
demic training. (It should be remembered that the 
school offers only business and liberal arts pro- 
grams, not programs in physical education or me- 
chanics, common vocational choices mentioned by 
parents of underachievers. ) 

Parents of underachievers also describe their 
child’s assets as being related to personality traits 
rather than academic areas although the purpose of 
the questionnaire was clearly to aid the school in the 
educational planning of the student. (Note the stat- 
ed aims listed on the questionrxaire. ) P a r e nt s of 
achievers, on the other hand, clearly specify areas 
of academic assets and liabilities. 

The results on Hypothesis n, although not signifi- 
cant, do suggest that parents of achievers tend to 
see their children as ambitious, determined, and 
driven while parents of underachievers do not. It is 
indeed possible that had the sample been larger the 
results on Hypothesis n would have reached signifi- 
cance. 

A questions arises as to whether or not the dif- 
ferences in responses by the parents might not be 
based on actual differences in the students. Thus, 
could it be that the parents’ responses are to real 
differences in ability or level of achievement rath- 
er than their interpretation of their children? In or- 
der to evaluate this possibility, the IQ scores of the 
two groups on the Otis Quick Scoring Test were com- 
pared. A t-test score of 1.08 had a probability 
greater than . 20, showing no significant difference 
between the groups. A median test of the percentile 
ranks on the achievement tests revealed no signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups on the Co- 
operative English Test (Reading section), and the 
A. C. E. (Language, Quantitative, and Total). P’s 
on all four tests were greater than . 30. In fact, on 
the A. C. E. Total Score the underachievers were in 
the direction opposite to that expected, showing a 
slightly higher median total score than the achiev- 
ers. Thus, althov.,,;-. the parental perceptions of the 
underachievers ar.d achievers were significantly dif- 
ferent, the achievement' test level and ability test 
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levels of the two groups were in no way different. 
Although there still may be other basic differences 
in the students, IQ or achievement ability are not 
the areas in which the differences manifest them- 
selves. 

Even with a sample as small as that in this study, 
our results are consistent with those of previous 
studies as reported by Shaw (1). Parental attitudes 
towards their children in academic and vocational 
areas seem to be significantly related to a student’s 
academic achievement in junior college. Of partic- 
ular significance is that the parent’s perceptions of 
their children were not based on a realistic apprais- 
al or acknowledgment either of the child’s abilities 
or of his level of achievement as r e v e a led by 
achievement tests. 

The statement by parents of underachievers that 
their child does not ha/e specific vocational goal di- 
rection is consistent with ohc'^rvaticr.s that under- 
achievers themselves seem less goal-directed and 
more undecided about their futures. They have al- 
so been noted to focus around the immediate andfind 
it hard to plan for distant goals. 

Although we must be careful about inferring a 
cause and effect relationship, we can speculate 
about the processes by which the child- parent rela- 
tionship may operate to affect performance in col- 
lege. It may be that in some way the formulation of 
vocational goals and an open concern with academic 
assets and liabilities may serve to set a standard by 
which the student measures his success and failure^. 

• Mutually satisfying academic and vocational goals 
are usually worked out by parents and students in 
planning for a college career. Where these goals 
. are not clear and where academic areas are of less 
concern than social and personality areas to signifi- 
cant figures such as parents, motivation to achieve 
in an academic setting may be impaired. 

SUMMARY AND COI ELUSIONS 

The parental responses to an open-ended ques- 
tionnaire filled out at the time of their son’s admis- 
sion to a junior college were evaluated for those 
students who were underachievers and those who 
were achievers. The parental descriptions of their 
child’s vocational goals and interests as well as their 
assets and liabilities for academic work in college 
were significantly different between the two groups. 
The parents of achievers saw their children as hav- 
ing specific goals which required academic training, 
while the parents of underachievers saw their chil- 
dren as undecided as to vocational plans or seeking 
goals that required little academic training. The par- 
ents of achievers saw their child’s assets and liabil- 
ities in terms of academic abilities while the par- 
ents of underachievers saw their child’s assets and 
liabilities in terms of personality traits and social 
ability. There was no difference between the achiev- 
ers and underachievers in intelligence test perform- 



ance or performance on achievement tests, althcuprh 

i.a. ir performance in course work was markedly dif- 
ferent. 

Therefore, it was clear that the underachievers 

were learning at a level equivalent to that of the 

achievers, but because of certain difficulties, v/ere 
unable to produce or achieve in tne school situation. 
It was suggested that the parent-child relationship 
may be an important source of this difficulty with 
parental exixjctations with regard to acade mic 
^hievement and parental concern and interest over 
academic issues a very important factor related to 
the motivation for high performance. Clearly delin- 
eated academic interests and goals worked out in re- 
lation to a significant person who is interested in 
academic areas may serve as a standard fo.. the 
evaluation by the student of his performance in col- 
lege, and as a result serve as an important source 
of motivation for academic success. 
questionnaire sent to all PARExNTS of en- 
tering STUDENTS* 

Parent Check Sheet 

The information contributed below will be used 
by the Dean and the Faculty Adv’^or in aiding the 
new student in his academic adjustment at Leicester. 

1. In what academic area .g (school subjects) has 
your son shown sped: interest and ability? 

2. In what life work or occupations has he shown in- 
terest? 

3. In what special a ctivities has he shown an inter- 
est and taken part? 

4. How do you as a parent feel about the above men- 
tioned interests, plans, and activities for your 
son? 

5. List any characteristics which your son posses- 
es which you think will assist him in achieving 
educational goals at Leicester. 

6. List here any characterists which your son m ay 
possess which would hinder his progress at Lei- 
cester. 

7. Is there any special assistance which may be need- 
ed by your son while at Leicester? 

8. Please give us any additional background as to 
special accomplishments in any area (awards, of- 
fices held, scholarships, recognition, etc. )which 
may influence the educational plans of your son. 

9. Other comments you may wish to make. 

(♦Words underlined were underlined in the original 
questionnaire. ) 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Both authors were instructors in Psychology at 
Leicester Junior College. Dr. Shore is now 
at the Mental Health Study Center, National 
Institute r,f Mental Health. Dr. Leiman is at 
the Chile. ^ .^.iciance Clinic of Greater Bridge- 
Port, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Both authors 
wish to express their appreciation to Mr. Her- 
man Fisher, Dean, and Dr. Paul Swan, Pres- 
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ident of Leicester Junior College for their as- 
sistance and support in carrying out this 
study. 

2. Originally it was thought the upper quartile 

might yield a group of so-c ailed “over- 
achievers”. However, it was found that the 
differences of the standard scores of this 
group were close to zero, indicating that the 
group was, in reality, performing in school 
at a level consistent with their measured abil- 
ity. Therefore, it was more appropriate to. 
use the term “achievers” to describe this 
group. 

3. It may be suggested that the parents of u nde r - 

achievers are concerned about their child’s 
performance but avoid the academic areas on 
the questionnaire because of a desire to pre- 



sent their children to the school in a positive 
light. However, the complete avoidance of 
academic areas throughout the questionnaire 
appears to reflect more a disinterest and lack 
of concern. 
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TABLE 1 

CHI SQUARE RESULTS ON THE FIVE HYPOTHESES FOR THE TWO GROUPS* 



Hypothesis 


X* 


P 


Hypothesis I 


4. 32 


. 05 > . 01 


Hypothesis n 


2. 08 


.20>. 10 


Hypothesis m 


4. 32 


. 05 > . 01 


Hypothesis IV 


.24 


not sig. 


Hypothesis V 


.62 


not sig. 


*N= 39 


d.f. = 1 





